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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


Orway, 

















NO. 36.] SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1818. [Vor I. 
—— 
MILESIA—Or the Force of Nature. holding io him a base and tyrannical 


( Continued.) , 

MILESIA was almost broken- 
hearted at the thought of quitting her 
beloved father; but the fear of his 
health being impaired by extreme la- 
bour, and consideration for her - little 
brothers and sisters, who would derive 
so much benefit from the arrangement, 
overpowered her reluctance, and the 
promises.of Fremore that she should 
often see her father, at length com- 
pletely reconciled her to the afflicting 
separation. Jerome gave the best ad- 
vice to his two daughters, and tenderly 
recommended them to Fremore, ex- 
horting them to love, honour, and obey 
him as a second father. The tender 
Milesia, taking her sister by the hand, 
ascended the carriage which stood at 
the door. Though Fremore had as- 
serted that he had no children, it was a 
talsehood ; for he had two, a sonanda 
daughter, nearly the age of Milesia. It 
was not, however, his intention *to in- 
troduce his lovely victim to them, but 
conducted her to a lone house in the 
country, which none of his family cared 
much to visit. Milesia was greatly sur- 
prised at finding no one to receive her, 
but her sister was too young to make 
any remarks, and Fremore satisfied 
her, for a time, by saying that his wife 
was absent with a sick relation, but 
would be with them ina few days. The 
time, however, passed on, yet no wife 
appeared; Fremore threw off the dis- 
guise of a benefactor, and appeared in 


oppressqua dele all her esteem change 
to hatred.” She indignantly demanded 
to be restored to her father: he endea- 
voured to argue her out of her scru- 
ples, but he was too crafty to use vio- 
lence, which would have subjected him 


to condign punishment. 


While the hapless Milesia thus pas- 
sed her days and nights in the most 
alarming apprehensions, her unfortu- 
nate father waited with eager expecta- 
tion, day after day, in hopes of hearing 
of his children from their pretended 
guardian ; repeated disappointments ex- 
cited his regret, without awakening his 
suspicions. Some acquaintances, how- 
ever, to whom he communicated the 
cause of his uneasiness, began to fill his 
mind with surmises of a most distres- 
sing nature, and he deeply regretted 
his credulity and unguarded confidence, 
in suffering his children to accompany 
a stranger, without even knowing the 
place of their destination. His fears 
were imparted to the rest of his family, 
and all that were of age to be employed 
on such an errand, were dispersed in 
different ways, in the hope of discover- 
ing their imprisoned sisters, but with- 
out effect. Just at this time the son of 
Fremore, having particular business 
with his father, hastened down to the 
country-house, without apprising him 
of his intention. Not having the smal- 
lest idea of such a visitor, Fremore had 
taken no precautions to prevent a sur- 








his proper character, and Milesia, be- 
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prise. He was instantly admitted by 
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the servant. ; and entering an apartment 
without ceremony, there discovered 
Milesia in tears, expostulating with his 
father. Fremore was at first enraged 
at the intrusion, but recollecting him- 
self soon after, he thought it best to 
smother his resentment; he according- 
ly welcomed his son, inquired the 
cause of his so unlooked-for journey, 
and mildly requested Milesia to retire 
to her cbarnber during the conference. 
He then took the opportunity of inform- 
ing his son, that she was a young per- 
son confided to his care by her family, 
who wished to keep her trom forming 
an improper connection; affd ordered 
him, as hé valued his protection or re- 
gard, not to divulge the seeret to any 
one. Selmour believed, or affected to 
believe this account; but there arose in 
his mind an indefineable doubt, and he 
resolved to prolong his visit, until he 
could satisfy himself fully on the sub- 
ject; but his father was too well aware 
of the risk he ran, by having his son 
present, to witness what passed ; and 
accordingly signified to him that he ex- 
pected he would depart on the follow- 
ing morning. During that interval, 
Selmour saw sufficient of Milesia to 
feel the liveliest interest in her fate, and 
a thorough conviction that his father 
was acting a hypocritical, if not a vil- 
lainous part. ‘This consideration indu- 
ced the young man to conceal himself 
in a neighbouring hamlet, instead of re- 
turning immediately to Paris. From 
the place of his concealment he dis- 
patched a letter, by a trusty domestic, 
with orders to gain over the gardener, 
who worked at the chateau, by dint of 
bribery, to convey a letter to the beau- 
tiful captive. ‘he stratagem was suc- 
cessful, and Milesia, no less surprised 
than overjoyed at the prospect of eiman- 
cipation, answered his letter, with a 
full explanation of her unhappy situa- 
tion. To this she received a short re- 
ply, exhorting her to be courageous, 
and rely on his exertions to release her. 
But while she was thus encourag- 
ing the most lively hopes, time wore 











away, and she heard no more of Sel- 
mour. 
( To be continued.) 
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“ If she inquire the names of conquer’d kings, 
Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden springs ; 
Answer to all thou know’st; and if need be, 
Of things unknown, speak knowing!y. 
Dryden. 

Ovid’s lesson is not yet forgotten. 
Could his shade revisit for a moment 
our queer planet, he would find more 
than one pupil practising his precepts. 
Whether they succeed among the la- 
dies as well as their predecessors, is a 
question which gallantry forbids me to 
discuss. What recalled to my mind the 
lines which are prefixed to this paper, 
was a visit I lately made to a gentle- 
man, whose wealth and taste have en- 
abled him to collect a number of fine 
pictures. Mr. Smatter was of the par- 
ty, and amused me by the accounts he 
gave his mistress of the various paint- 
ings in the collection—Rubens, Titian, 
Guido, and Rafaelle, filled his mouth 
with declamation, and his fair auditor 
with amazement at his judicious and 
acute remarks ; he modestly replied to 
some of her compliments, that ** aman 
who had seen afi the famous paintings 
and statues in Europe, could not avoid 
picking up some little knowledge and 
taste in the fine arts.” Our beau prov- 
ed to be as well versed in politics as in 
painting. Governmental schemes he 
knew from a source of unquestionable 
authenticity, and he saw as plainly as 
most folks into the views of the Spa- 
n.sh court. Music was his forte. Too 
polite to censure the ladies at the piano; 
he confessed that Sinfonia’s voice was 
powerful, but that one false note would 
mar the finest harmony. Poetry he 
sometimes quoted, and even confessed 
himself an occasional scribbler. In a 
word, the agreeable coxcomb was ig- 
norant of nothing. Miss Sylvia was 
flattered by the attention of so fashiona- 
ble a philosopher, and I am since in- 
formed has promised him her hand. I 
am afraid, when some six weeks of 
wedlock have worn off the gloss from 
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his matrimonial livery, she will find 
Smatter “ a good sort of aman,” who 
scarcely knows a print from a painting, 
—whose ears can hardly distinguish 
discord from harmony,—and whose 
knowledge of belles lettres is certainly 
improved, since a lady convinced him 
that Shakspeare is not a translation 
from the French. 

As the Spectator has honourably no- 
ticed a mode of courtship very similar 
to that of which I have attempted a 
sketch, you may perhaps be induced to 
recommend the plan, with such im- 
provements as you may think proper, 
to your juvenile correspondents ; par- 
ticularly since the spirit of the times 
appears so opposed to flattery, that my 
lord Chesterfield retains no advocate. 
As the doctrine of the old school seems 
sinking into neglect, possibly they may 
have liberality enough to adopt the new 
plan. D. 
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For the Parlour Companion. 


LINES—occasioned by a perusal of MCDONALD 
CLARKE’s poem entitled BEAUTY. 


Say, can yon form, harmonious, fair ; 
in nature’s happiest moment moulded ; 
Each perfect feature blending there, 
Bear none of intellect enfolded ? 
Is there no living thinking soul, 
T’ inform—to animate the whole ? 


And are yon orbs resplendent, doom’d 
Anidle vacancy to lighten, 
By no informing pow’r illum’d, 
No spirit there each glance to brighten ; 
Whose master power can convey 
A thought, a word, inev’ry ray? 


Or can yon smiles which rapture speak, 
’Neath which this heart so oft hath bounded, 
Be chance-created listless, weak,— 
Of no intelligence compounded, 
To consecrate to feeling’s use, 
The bounties there bestow’d profuse ? 


That voice! vibrating on the sense, 
Each power of music there combining ; 
Does it to converse ne’er dispense 
One charm, the pow’rs of mind refining ? 
Or can its accents ne’er convey, 
To the rapt ear the self-form’d lay ? 
Enough! there mustin these combine, 
Thought, feeling, taste, sweetly accorded, 
To form that magic all divine, 
By intellectual charms afforded, 
And in that casket still’s ensbrin’d, 
The pure, unsullied gem of mind ! 
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The Contrast. 
A well bred and well-taught woman, 
says acelebrated writer, furnished with 
the additional accomplishments of sound 
knowledge and correct behaviour, is a 
being without comparison. Her socicty 
is the emblem of sublimer enjoyments ; 
her person is angelic, and her conversa- 
tion heavenly. She is all softness and 
sweetness ; peace, love, wit, and de- 
light dwell in her presence; and the 
man that has such a one to his portion, 
has nothing to do but rejoice in her and 
be thankful. On the other hand—sup- 
pose her to be the same woman, but de- 
prived of the benefit of education, and 
it follows thus;—If her temper be 
good, want of education makes her 
soft and insipid; her wit, for want of 
teaching, renders her impertinent and 
talkative; her knowledge, for want of 


judgment and experience, makes her 


fanciful and whimsical. If her temper 
be bad, want of education makes her 
worse; and she grows haughty, inso+ 
lent and loud. If she be passionate, 
want of manners makes her a termigant 
and a scold, which is about the same 
with a lunatic. If she be proud, want 
of discretion renders her conceited, fan- 
tastic, and ridiculous; and from these 
she degenerates to be turbulent, cla- 
morous, nasty, and a very fiend. 


© Ser 


TO-MORROW. 


How sweet to the heart is the thought of to. 
morrow, 
When hope’s fairy pictures bright colours dis 
play! 
How sweet, when we can from futurity borrow, 
A balm for the griefs that afflict us to-day. 


When wearisome sickness has taught us to lan” 
guish 
For health, and the comfort it bears on its 
wing, 
Let me hope—(Oh, now soon it would lessen my 
anguish !) 
That to-morrow will ease and serenity bring. 


When trav’lling alone,quite forlorn, unbefriended, 
Sweet the hope that to-morrow my wand’rings 
will cease ; 
That at home, then, with care sympathetic at- 
tended, ~ 





I shall rest unmolested, and slumber in peace. 
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Or when from the friends of my heart long di- 
vided, 
The tond expectation with joy, how replete! 
That from far distant regions by Providence 
guided, 
To-morrow will see us most happily meet. 


When six days of labour, each other succeeding, 
With hurry and toil have my spirit opprest, 

What pleasure to think, as the last is receding, 
‘Yo-morrow will be a sweet Sabbath of rest. 


And when the vain shadows of life are retiring ; 
When life is fast fleeting, and death is in sight ; 

The christian believing, exulting, expiring, 
Behoids a to-morrow of endless delight! 


8 + om 


CUPID AND HYMEN—.2n Allegory. 

The immortal Jove, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the incense offered up by mankind, de- 
termined to bestow on them the choicest bles- 
sings in his power. He called Cupid and Hy- 
men, who had hitherto inhabited the etherial 
abodes, and bade them visit the earth, there to 
employ themselves in administering to the de- 
light of the human race. ‘They descended toge- 
ther into the beautiful plains of Thessaly, where 
the air is always pure, the breezes all zephyrs, 
and the smooth Peneus meanders through mea- 
dows forever enamelled with flowers. Hymen 
was crowned with wreaths of blooming roses ; in 
one hand he bore a burning torch, and over his 
shoulders was thrown, with inimitable grace, a 
robe of glowing purpie. Cupid appeared like a 
beautiful winged boy, armed with bow, and qui- 
ver full of arrows. He looked a picture of inno- 
cence and simplicity ; but those who viewed his 
countenance more closely, discovered something 
im it that appeared like mischievous archness. 
He came among the shepherds, and seemed to 
be forever employed in those diversions that suit- 
ed the thoughtlessness of his age. Sometimes 
he was seen rolling a hoop, or playing with a 
swan on the margin of the river ; sometimes lie 
would put a helmet on his head, and march along’y 
with the triumphant air of a conqueror returning 
from battle ; and at others he chased the butter- 
flies among the flowers. 

The nymphs and swains gathered around this 
enchanted pair, and covered the beautiful boy 
with kisses and caresses. He wove for them the 
most delicious garlands of jessamine and roses, 
but he too often twined the thorns with the roses, 
and when the young nymphs pressed them to 
their bosoms, they were wounded to the heart. 
Sometimes, too, he would bend his bow, as if in 
sport, and inflict, with his feathered arrows, 
wounds that the simple art of the shepherds knew 
not how to cure. ‘Tired and irritated with these 
repeated offences, the inhabitants of the vale ga- 
thered together, and drove the mischievous ur- 
chin from their happy abode, but Hymen, who 
professed to cure the wounds inflicted by Love, 
was suflered to remain amongst them. 

Cupid wandered all alone through the rocky 
vale of Tempe, and over the plains of Arcadia, 


intreating charity for the poor boy who made 
such beautiful garlands; but though his voice 
was exquisitely touching, and his accents flowed 
like the soft swelling of distant waters, the story 
of his thorns and his arrows had preceded him, 
and he was every where turned from the doors 
of the shepherds. Indignant at length at the in- 
hospitality of mankind, and tired of wandering 
alone, he spread his golden wings, and ascended 
again to his mother Venus, in heaven. Hymen 
continued for a while in the plains of Thessaly ; 
but being separated from Love, he became weary, 
peevish, and disconsolate. His torch grew more 
dim every day, and the shepherds complained 
that even the wounds inflicted by the thorns and 
arrows of Cupid, were often less painful than the 
cures offered by his companion. They intreated 
him to go in search of the beautiful child, whom 
they still loved with all his faults, and if he found 
him, to lure him back to their plains, where he 
should be deified. 

Hymen sat out in search of the wandering boy, 
and bade a long farewell to these delightful re- 
gions. He traversed a great variety of countries; 
visited the frozen kingdoms of the north, the rud- 
dy domains of the south, and the smiling retreats 
of perpetual spring, in the temperate zone; but 
could no where find his little mischievous, though 
delightful, associate. He often met those who 
attempted to pass for the real love ; but though 
thev, in some degree, resembled him, they par- 
took not of his divinity. Convinced at length, 
that he was not any longer an inhabitant of this 
earth, Hymen would have joined his lost compa- 
nion in-the skies, but being of mortal birth, he 
could not ascend to the etherial regions without 
the permission of the Gods. He still sojourns 
among mankind, but has fallen into evil compa- 
ny, and is now generally seen in the society of 
wealth, ambition, vanity, and other unworthy 
associates. He, too, weaves garlands, and bears 
still his lighted torch; but his garlands are not 
halfso fragrant and beautiful as those of Cupid, 
nor his torch half so bright as when kghted by 


Love. 
ie 


i — 


LOVE. 


Love still commands my life and purse, 
For life with hove.is worth possessing ; 
Yet, let me never make a curse 
Of that, intended for a blessing. 


If faithless Chloe should deceive, 
Am I to suffer death or anguish ? 
No! gentle ladies—by your leave, 
1 wish to /ove, and not to languish. 
O. 
——-. + ee 
(> The Editor very much regrets that he is 
obliged to defer the communication of “ Euse- 
dius” until the next number. 
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(7 THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. The terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. 
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